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common. When Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus, resumes the
work of Celsus, he writes no longer an appeal for co-operation,
but an uncompromising attack upon the Christian Church and
upon its sacred books: he gave to that attack the title 'Against the
Christians1/ Porphyry, scholar and critic, trained at Athens in
the school of Longinus, thus provided the arsenal from which all
the later critics of Christianity drew their weapons. His hostility
to the revolutionary sectaries who had deserted the traditions of
their fathers continued to be the attitude of the Neoplatonist
defenders of Hellenism.
But in the culture of the pagan world the Christians of the
third century also claimed to share, Christian missionaries had
naturally striven from the first to present their appeal to the
Gentile world through the medium of conceptions with which it
was already familiar. The Jewish Messiah thus became the Logos
of the Supreme God. It was sought to reinforce the Christian
message by showing that it was in conformity with Greek thought:
the earliest extant apology addressed to the world of pagan
culture called in evidence the words of * certain of your own
poets.' In the second century the Greek apologists present
Christianity in so philosophic a form that at times it is no easy
matter to recognize that they are seeking to recommend the same
gospel as that proclaimed in the books of the New Testament2.
There can have been few missionaries who rejected all Greek
thought with the thoroughness of Tatian, who rejoiced in being a
1 barbarian.' Yet it may be doubted whether these earlier defenders
of the faith had many readers; it was in Alexandria through such
teachers as Clement and Origen that pagan thought was adopted
not merely as a missionary expedient, but was woven into the
texture of Christian theology. The De frincipiis of Origen is a
landmark, and from the influence of Origen, whether by attrac-
tion or repulsion, no later Christian writer could escape.
During the second half of the third century, while the Christian
Church was consolidating its position after persecution and in-
creasing its membership, pagan cults, it would seem, were
suffering severely from the economic crisis: ephemeral emperors
had neither time nor money for the endowment of religion, and
the liberality of private citizens was paralysed. The evidence of
1  de Labriolle, op. at. pp. 223^^. The attitude of Porphyry to Jesus has
been much discussed, see Bidez, op. tit. p. 77 and de Labriolle, op. cit. pp.
279 sqq. who gives references to the judgments of Harnack and Geffcken.
2  An illuminating study of this aspect of the work of the early apologists
is C. N. Moody's Tht Mind of the Early Converts, London, n.d. (1920).